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ALL FOR FUN 


HIS issue of Junior Scholastic—the final issue of 

the school term—deals with the subject of REC- 
REATION. The big purpose of this issue is to show 
recreation as part of a nation's whole culture; some- 
thing necessary to modern life—just as good land, food, 
clothing and shelter are necessary. The hard work by 
which we earn these three basic needs leaves us with 
a need for recreation. In early American colonies where 
the Puritan influence was strong, it was considered a 
sin to play. How our attitude has changed! @ Look at 
all the pictures in this issue and read the article starting 
on the opposite page, and you will have a better 
understanding of the full meaning of RECREATION 
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HAT’s your idea of a good 
W time? 

That’s not quite a fair ques- 
tion. You probably have many ideas 
about a good time. If we suggest the 
time and place (the “when and 
where’), then you can give better 
thought to the question? 

All right, we’ll try again— 

What is your favorite game in the 
school playground? In the gym? 

After school, before supper, what 
do you like best to do these spring 
days? 

And after supper, if you stay home, 
what do you turn to? On Saturdays, 
when there is no school, and after 
you've done your work, how do you 
spend your leisure? 

You notice, we said “spend your 
leisure.”” We didn’t say “waste your 
time.” That’s because we — along 
with your teachers, parents and 
others interested in your full devel- 
opment—realize the good that can 
come from leisure, if properly used. 

The word leisure means “time 
free from work and regular em- 
ployment,” which for you would be 
school and your work around home; 
or for some employer, if you have an 
after-school job. 


Using Leisure Wisely 


Busy person that you are with 
your school and other activities, it 
may never have occurred to you that 
some people don’t know what to do 
with their leisure. Or they don’t use 
their leisure wisely. 

Most men and women in past years 
have worked hard and long hours 
day after day for many years. They 
have been so busy with their work 
that they haven’t had a chance to 
learn how to spend leisure. When 
they were boys and girls in school, 
they weren’t taught the value of 
hobbies and sports; nor did they have 
the opportunity to learn apprecia- 
tion for good reading and good mu- 
sic. 

Toady most people do not have to 
work such long hours six days a 
week. They have more leisure. Do 
they use it wisely, so that it becomes 
real RECREATION for them? 

We want to say something about 
the meaning of this word RECREA- 
TION, but before we do so, let us 
straighten out one point: Men and 
women who have lost their jobs, and 


PLAYING AND RE-CREATING 
How the American People Have “A Good Time” 
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SPECTATORS In overcrowded tenement districts in New York City, boys 


and girls have invented many games which they can play on 
the sidewalks and in the streets. Most popular street games with boys are varia- 
tions of baseball, one of which our photographer attended last week. A light- 
weight rubber ball, the size of a tennis ball, is used. No other equipment is 
necessary. The batter swings at the ball, striking it with his closed fist, or open 
hand, as he prefers. The pitcher, standing 20 feet away. tosses “easy ones” so that 
the ball strikes well in front of the batter, who hits it off the first bounce. The 
game is played in the street. When an auto comes along, the boys noncha- 
lantly step aside, and resume their game when it has passed. Auto drivers on 
New York’s side streets know what to expect, and their sportsmanship toward 
the boys is as good as the boys’ aa toward them. Many games are in 


“dead earnest,” and teams bring their gangs o 


rooters. Note in little group above, 


the two bootblacks with their shoeshine boxes (front row, end two on right). 


are among the 12 million unem- 
ployed in our country today, are not 
concerned about RECREATION. 
Their primary, all-important need is 
WORK TO DO. 

It is only when we have WORK 
TO DO that we can look upon RE- 
CREATION as a healthy thing. YOU 
have work to do—in school, the work 


of learning how to live healthfully 
and usefully so that you will have a 
good start in life. 

The word recreation has an inter- 
esting make-up. Notice in our head- 
line above that we print it RE- 
CREATE. Say it out loud — REE- 
CREE-ATE. The word create means 
to produce or do something that you 
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have thought up yourself. When you 
use create with the prefix re, it means 
to give fresh life to. Real recreation 
is the doing of something which 
makes you feel better physically and 
mentally—refreshes you all over. 

Knowing what is really meant by 
.he word recreation enables you to 
be a better judge of the value of 
things people do in their leisure. 

Let’s look at two different men, 
and see what they do. We will judge 
vhether the men are using their lei- 
ure RECREATIONALLY, each to 
lls best advantage 

Here’s Mr. TomwJones, age 36, city 
editor of our local newspaper. He sits 
it a desk all day, reading copy and 
giving orders to reporters and re- 
write men. His hours are from 8 a. m. 
to 4 p. m. From the time he gets 
home at 4:30 p. m. to the time he 
retires around 11 at night, his time 

“his own’’—his leisure 

Because his work is of a sedentary 
kind (which means he does it while 
itting down), he needs and wants 
xercise. Mr. Jones likes to play ten- 
iis and golf in the summer; likes to 





Owen Ree 
PHOTOGRAPHY is one >f the most popular 
hobbies. Many photo-hobbyists become so 
good that they later make photography their 
profession. The woman above is one of the 
country's leading photographers — Margaret 
Bourke-White, getting set to take an “angle 
shot'’ at a track meet. Miss Bourke-White is 
staff photographer on the magazine Life. 


BELOW, a young man is struggling with a 
problem in chess, which has him baffled. 





owl in the winter; swim anytime 


He also likes to read magazines and 
0ks that give him all sides of the 
lany problems confronting our 
country and other countries. For ra- 
dio entertainment he likes one or 
two*of the comedians, and sym- 
phony-orchestra music. Among other 
things he likes to do are: working i 
lis flower garden going to an oc- 


asional movie (he says good ones 


ippear only about twice a month); 
playing ping - pong with his wife, 
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who plays an excellent game; going 
with the family for Sunday picnics 
at the state park. 

All these things are good for twe 
reasons: (1) they are things that he 
enjoys doing; (2) they make. him 
feel better, and refreshed for a new 
day’s work. 

Now did you notice that Mr. Jones, 
for the sports side of his recreation, 
likes to do things, rather than just 
look at something. That is, he want- 
ed to be playing something himself, 
rather than to be just a spectator. 

Oh, he goes to one or two football 
games in the fall. And if a few of 
national ranking tennis stars come to 
town, he enjoys watching them play. 
“IT enjoy watching them because 
they’re so good, and at the same time 
I get some pointers on improving 
my own fame, ne Says 

Down the street from the Joneses 
ive Mr. Sam Overtree and family. 
Mr. Overtree, a businessman, is in his 
early forties. His job doesn’t require 
much physical effort, so he needs ex- 
ercise as much as Mr. Jones does. 
But Mr. Overtree uses all his leisure 
in other ways. He likes to drink a 
good deal. Since drinking alcoholic 
beverages is not something which 
improves you physically and men- 
tally (it does just the opposite), we 
cannot class drinking as recreation. 

Mr. Overtree’s recreations are 
driving his car, tinkering around it, 
playing cards, reading the newspa- 
pers and occasionally a magazine; 
going to the movies, lodge meetings, 
and watching prize fights on Friday 
nights. He follows the fights closely, 
and rarely ever misses one in his 
home town. When an important fight 
is being held out of town, Mr. Over- 








Wide World 
AT THE OPERA these boys and girls watch the drama of Hansel and Gretel unfold 
to the delightful music of Humperdinck. Are you interested in music? 


tree will listen to the radio broad- 
cast of it. 

You can see that Mr. Overtree is 
more inclined to be a spectator than 
a participant, when it comes to 
sports. His doctor has advised him to 
take some exercise, but he “never 
seems to get around to it.”’ A few of 
his friends got him to play golf once 
or twice, but he never really sparked 
to it. His two children, 12 and 15 
years old, have built a badminton 
court in the backyard. But they have 
given up trying to interest their fa- 
ther in this. 

Now Mr. Overtree enjoys the 
things he does. Except for drinking, 
the things he does aren’t harmful in 
themselves. It’s what he doesn’t do 
that makes his recreation so much 
less valuable than the better bal- 
anced recreation enjoyed by Mr. 
Jones. 

If Mr. Overtree took some of the 
time he spends on card-playing and 
drinking, and used it for some sport, 
hobby, or fun with his family—he 
would be using his leisure to better 
advantage. 

We all must face this problem of 
balancing our leisure interests, so 
that we get the greatest good from 
them. Certainly, we should go and 
watch ball games and root for our 
schocl] team if we don’t happen to be 
playing on it. But we shouldn't do so 
much of this that we have no time 
left to play games ourselves. 

There are many different kinds of 
games, hundreds of hobbies, so many 
kinds and classes of music, books and 
other things from which we can de- 
rive pleasure. A person may sample 
many of these, and decide which he 
likes best. 
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At about the age of 10 to 14, boys 
and girls start learning some of the 
games and sports which require 
more skill than the simple play ac- 
tivities of childhood. You gain skill 
at swimming, and at playing vari- 
ous team ba!l games, such as base- 
ball, playground ball, soccer, hockey, 
volleyball. 

These team sports are something 
you have a chance to play all during 
your school years. But once your 
school years are over, and you get a 
job, chances are you won't be play- 
ing team sports very much, if at all. 
You may play basketball or play- 
ground ball for a few years, but you 
are not likely to have the chance to 
carry these on for many years. 

Schools and colleges have recog- 
nized this condition, and are encour- 





Bronxville Public Schools 
PUPPET SHOWS are fun, especially if 
you help to operate the puppets. 


aging young people to learn individ- 
ual games as well as the team games. 
Besides giving instruction in foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, track and 
field, hockey, and such team games, 
they now give instruction in games 
you can play most of your life. 

Here are some of these “games for 
a lifetime’ —tennis, badminton, 
handball, golf, archery, paddle ten- 
nis, ping-pong, squash, bowling. 

Some of these are more strenuous 
than others. Until the age of 40, most 
people can play them “for all they’re 
worth.” After the age of 40, men and 
women should play less strenuously. 
If tennis is their game, they should 
not go after every shot “hammer and 
tongs” as they did when they were 
ten years you nger. The King of 
Sweden, at the age of 80, is still play- 
ing tennis, though in a mild way. 

Besides games there are other 
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types of sports which all ages can 
enjoy. Everyone should learn to 
swim, because opportunities to en- 
joy the water come to most persons 
all through life. Ice skating and ski- 
ing are exhilarating sports, unfortu- 
nately reserved for those who live 
where winter comes. Hiking, roller 
skating, cycling, rowing, fencing, 
dancing, tumbling, gymnastics, boat- 
ing, camping, mountain-climbing— 
all are good sports, which help make 
your life healthier and happier. No 
one does them all. Adults find one or 
two of them sufficient to help them 
balance their recreational life. 


The Old Puritan Attitude 


All through history — and in all 
parts of the world—we find periods 
of time when play was forbidden. It 
was regarded as something sinful. 
Rulers and religious leaders led the 
people into thinking that play was 
idle waste of time and contrary to 
God’s wishes. Laws were made to 
punish anyone caught playing games. 

Even as late as the colonial settle- 
ment of the United States, we find 
this objection to play. The Puritans 
and other religious groups who set- 
tled in New England and the Middle 
Atlantic states regarded play as an 
invention of the devil. 

There was a reason for this atti- 
tude, besides the religious objection 
to it. In those pioneering days there 
was plenty of hard, manual work for 
everybody. Old and young had to 
pitch in to do the necessary work of 
clearing, building, planting, making 
clothes, furniture and household ne- 
cessities. These were the serious “big 
three” that had to be taken care of 
first: (1) Provide food; (2) Provide 
clothing; (3) Provide shelter. 
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Today, when we know that our 
country is capable of producing “the 
big three” in sufficient quantities for 
all of us, we have accepted recrea- 
tion, so that “‘the big three’”’ becomes 
“the big four.” 


Now we can make enough food, 
clothing, and shelter for our needs, 
without overworking anybody. In 
fact our main problem today is to 
provide work for everybody who 
needs it. To do this, President Roose- 
velt wants Congress to pass a law 
which would “spread the work out” 
—share it, so that there will be fewer 
unemployed. And so that those al- 
ready employed will not have to 
work so many hours. All these work- 
ers would thus have more leisure. 
The law referred to is in the Wages 
and Hours Bill. If you have been fol- 
lowing HEADLINE NEwS in Junior 
Scholastic, you know some of the de- 
tails of this bill. 


Machine-made Leisure 


Let’s sum up. Our modern times 
have given us machines to lighten 
the load of labor. ’'This lightened load 
makes leisure. People of all ages can 
use their leisure wisely through rec- 
reation. Communities, state govern- 
ments and the federal government 
are alive to the leisure needs of us 
twentieth century citizens. So they 
have built and are still building 
playgrounds, community houses, 
swimming pools, camping sites, ten- 
ris courts, golf courses, ball fields, 
zoos, city parks, state parks and vast 
national parks. These treasures be- 
long to all the people. 


THE UPS & DOWNS, especially the downs, 
give you plenty of thrills on a “cyclone” ride. 
It takes away your breath—and your money. 
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BY LAND 


t city sidewalks or along tree-shaded ave- 


nues; on mountain cliffs or macadam park- 









ways—wherever we are, we find a way to make 
some sport of it. Here are four unposed pictures 
of landlubbers having fun n their own way. 


Owen Reed 
ON A BICYCLE built for one-and-a-trailer (above). Have you ever played 
SKELLY? It is played with checkers on pavement marked in numbered squares. 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING is only for — : ; x... 
the curetocted end Fo Foe A LITTLE SWORDPLAY is being indulged in by these city urchins. With garbage- 


can lids as shields and sticks as swords, they are playing knights of medieval times. 
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BY SEA 


ORTUNATE are those who have water as well 

as land for a “playground.” Relatively few 
Americans live near water suitable for bathing and 
boating. Many inland communities have built large 
swimming pools, which are kept clean and sanitary. 


Rosenfeld 


SCOOTING uaterbugs is a good name . : : xe : ; Atlas 
for these fast little outboard motorboats. THIS BOY (above) will have a whirl of a good time in his folding kayak type ot ovat. 
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' we. 
OLD SWIMMIN* HOLE—"good aa for father, so it's ond enough for me." WHERE are you going my pretty maid? 
Off on my aquaplane, kind sir, she said. 


Ewing Galloway 


A BIGGER hole is the Atlantic Ocean (below), at one of the popular beaches. 














the sun blazed down on the dry 

corn-field, as if it had a spite 
against Lincoln, who was riding 
a gayly-painted new sulky corn- 
plough, guiding the shovels with his 
feet. The corn was about knee-high 
and rustled softly, almost as if whis- 
pering, not yet large enough to speak 
aloud. 

Riding about all day, in such a 
level field, with the sun burning one’s 
neck brown as a leather glove, is apt 
to make one dream of cool river 
pools, where the watersnakes wiggle 
across, and the kingfishers fly, or of 
bright ripples where the rock bass 
love to play. 

It was about four o’clock, and Lin- 
coln was tired. His neck ached; his 
feet were swollen, and his tongue 
called out for a drink of water. He 
got off the plough, after turning the 
horses’ heads to the faint western 
breeze, and took a seat on the fence 
in the shade of a small popple tree 
on which a king-bird had a nest. 

Somebody was galloping up the 
road in a regular rise and fall, that 
showed the perfect horseman and 
easy rider. It was Milton. 

“Hello, Lincoln!” shouted Milton. 

“Hello, Milt,’ Lincoln returned. 
“Why ain’t you at home workin’ like 
an honest man?” 

“Better business on hand. I’ve 
come clear over here to-day to see 
you—”’ 

“Well, here I am.” 

“Let’s go to Clear Lake.” 

Lincoln stared hard at him. 

“D’ye mean it?” 

“You bet. I can put in a horse. 
Bert Jenks will lend us his boat—put 
it right on in place of the wagon box 
—we can borrow Captain Knapp’s 
tent.” 

“I’m with you,” yelled Lincoln, 
leaping down, his face aglow with the 
idea. “But say, won’t you go up and 
break it gently to the boss? He’s got 
his mind kind o’ set on goin’ through 
this corn again. When’ll we start?” 

“Let’s see today is Wednesday. 
We ought to get off on Monday.” 

“Well, now, if you don’t mind, 
Milt, I'd like to have you go up and 
see what father says.” 

“Tll fix him,” said Milton. ““Where 
is he?” 

“Right up the road, mending 
fence.” 


[: WAS the fifteenth of June, and 





He was so tickled he not only 
leaped the fence, but sprang into the 
high seat from behind and started on 
another round, singing, showing how 
instanily hope of play can lighten a 
boy’s task. But when he came back 
to the fence Milton was not in sight, 
and his heart fell a little. 





This story is reprinted from Boy Life on The 
Prairie, by Hamlin Garland (published by Har- 
per & Bros.), and is wsed here by permission of 
the auther. 
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“Turn! Turn it!” shouted Lincoln. “Don’t you see we can’t get back?” 


A CAMPING TRIP 


By Hamlin Garland 


It was nearly an hour later when 
Milton came riding back and stood 
by the fence, waiting. Lincoln looked 
up and saw him wave his hand and 
heard his shout. The victory was 
won. Mr. Stewart had consented. 

“It’s all O.K.,” Milton called. “But 
I’ve got to come over with my team 
and help you go through the corn the 
other way. You wait here. I'll be right 
back.” 

From then on, nothing else was 
thought of or talked of. Each night 
the four boys got together in Mr. 
Jennings’ house, each time bringing 
things that they needed. In their 
dreams, the gleam of the lake drew 
nearer. They had never looked upon 
a sheet of water larger than the mill- 
pond on the Cedar River, and the 
cool wind of that beautiful lake of 
which they had heard so much 
seemed to beckon them. The boat 
was carefully mended, and Rance, 
who was a good deal of a sailor, nat- 
urally talked about making a sail 
for it. 

Sunday afternoon, at Sunday- 
school, the campers became the cen- 
tre of attraction for the other smaller 
boys, and quite a number went home 
with Lincoln to look over the prepa- 
rations. 

There stood the vehicle—a com- 
mon lumber wagon, with a boat for 
the box, projecting dangerously near 
the horses’ tails, and trailing far 
astern. From the edges of the boat 
arose a few hoops, making a kind of 
cover, like a prairie schooner. In the 
box were “traps” innumerable in 


charge of Bert, who was “chief cook 
and bottlewasher.” 

Each man’s duty had been as- 
signed. Lincoln was to take care of 
the horses, Milton was to look after 
the tent and places to sleep, Rance 
was treasurer, and Bert was the cook, 
with the treasurer to assist. 

There the boat stood, all ready to 
sail at daybreak, with no wind or 
tide to prevent, and every boy who 
saw it, said,— 

“I wish I could go.” 

And the campers, not selfish in 
their fun, felt a pang of pity, and 
said,— 

“We wish you could, boys.” 

It was arranged that they were all 
to sleep in the craft that night, and 
so as night fell, and the visitors 
drew off, the four navigators went 
into the kitchen, where Mrs. Jennings 
set out some bread and milk for 
them. 

“Now, boys, d’ye suppose you got 
bread enough?” 

“We've got twelve loaves.” 

“Well, of course you can buy 
bread and milk, so I guess you won’t 
starve.” 

“T guess not—not with fish plenty,” 
they assured her. 

“Well, now, don’: set up too late, 
talkin’ about gettin’ off.” 

“We're goin’ to tufn right in, ain’t 
we, boys?” 

“You bet. We’re goin’ to get out of 
here before sun-up tomorrow morn- 
in’,” replied Bert. 

It was delicious going to bed in 
that curious place, with the stars 
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shining in, and the katydids singing. 
It gave them all a new view of life. 

“Now, the first feller that wakes 
up, yell,” said Bert, as he crept under 
the blanket. 

“First feller asleep, whistle,” said 
Lincoln. 

“That won’t be you, that’s sure,” 
grumbled Rance, already dozing. 

As a matter of fact, no one slept 
much. About two o’clock they began, 
first one, and then the other:— 

“Say, boys, don’t you think it’s 
about time?” 

“Boys, it’s gettin’ daylight in the 
east!” 

“No, it ain’t. That’s the moon.” 

At last the first faint light of the 
sun appeared, and Lincoln arose and 
fed the team, and harnessed them 
while the other boys got everything 
in readiness. 

Mr. Jennings came out soon, and 
Mrs. Jennings got some hot coffee for 
them, and before the sun was any- 
where near the horizon, they said 
goodbye and were off. Mr. Jennings 
shouted many directions about the 
road; while Mrs. Jennings told them 
again to be careful on the water. 

To tell the truth, the boys were a 
little fagged at first, but at last the 
sun rose, the robins chattered, the 
bobolinks began to ring their fairy 
bells, the larks whistled from the 
meadows, and the boys began to 
sing. For the first hour or two 
the road was familiar and ex- 
cited no interest. But at last 
they began to come upon new 
roads, new fields, and new vil- 
lages. Streams came down the 
slopes and ran musically 
across the wood, as if on pur- 
pose to water their horses. 

The sun grew hot, and at 
eleven o’clock they drew up 
in a beautiful grove of oaks, 
beside a swift and sparkling 
little river, for dinner, and 
to rest their sweaty team. 
They concluded to eat dough- 
nuts and drink milk for din- 
ner, and this gave them time 
to fish a little, and swim a 
good deal, while the horses 

munched hay under the trees. 

After a good long rest, they 
hitched the team in again, and 
started on toward the west. 
They had still half - way 
(twenty-five miles) to go. The 
way grew stranger. The land, 
more broken and _ treeless, 


seemed very wonderful to 
them 

As they rode, the boys 
planned their week’s stay, 


breaking out occasionally into 
song. As night began to fall, 
it seemed they had been a 
week on the way. 
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At last, just as the sun was setting, 
they saw a dark belt of woods ahead 

of them, and came to a narrow river, 

which the farmers said was the out- 

let of the lake. They pushed on fast- 

er, for the roads were better, and 

just at dusk they drove into the little 
village street which led down to the 
lake, to which their hungry eyes 
went out first of all. 

How glorious it looked, with its 
waves lapping the gravelly beach, 
and the dark groves of trees standing 
purple-black against the orange sky. 
They sat and gazed at it for several 
minutes, without saying a word. Fi- 
nally Rance said, with a sigh,— 

“Oh, wouldn’t I like to jump into 
that water!” 

“Where can a fellow camp?” Bert 
called to a young man who met them, 
with a pair of oars on his back. 

“Anywhere down in the woods.” 
He pointed to the south. 

They soon reached a_ densely 
wooded shore where no one stood 
guard, and drove along an old wood 
road to a superb camping-place near 
the lake shore, under a fine oak 
grove. 

“Whoa!”’ yelled Milton. 

The boys leaped out. Milton and 
Lincoln took care of the horses. Bert 
seized an axe and chopped on. one 
side of two saplings, bent them to- 
gether and tied them, cleared away 





Illustrations by Kate Tracy 


It was all so fine, so enjoyable, that it seemed a dream. 





the brush around them, and with 
Rance’s help drew the tent cloth over 
them, and there was the camp. While 
they dug up the bedding and put it 
in place, Rance built a fire and set 
some coffee boiling. 

When they sat down to eat their 
bread and cold chicken, the grove was 
dark; the smoke rose up, lit by the 
fire, and then was lost in the dark, 
cool shadows of the oak grove. Below 
them they could hear the lap of the 
waves on the boulders. A breeze was 
rising. It was all so fine, so enjoyable, 
that it seemed a dream from which 
they were in danger of waking. After 
eating they all took hold of the boat 
and eased it down the bank into the 
water. 

“Now, who’s goin’ to catch the 
fish for breakfast?” asked Bert. 

“T will,” replied Rance, who was a 
“lucky fisherman.” “Ill have some 
fish by sun-up—see if I don’t.” 

Their beds were hay, with abun- 
dant quilts and blankets spread 
above, and as Lincoln lay looking 
out of the tent door at the smoke 
curling up, hearing the horses chew- 
ing and tramping and an ow! hooting, 
it seemed like the stories he had 
read, and the dreams he had had of 
being free from care and free from 
toil, far in the wilderness. 

“T wish I could do this all the time,” 
he said to Milton, who was looking at 
the fire, his chin resting in his palms. 

“T can tell better after a 
week of it,”’ said Milton, with 
rare wisdom. 

The pensiveness did not 
prevent Milton from hitting 
Bert a tremendous slap with 
a bootleg, saying,— 

“Hello! that mosquito pretty 
near had you that time.” And 
Bert, who knew Milton’s 
pranks, turned upon him, and 
they had a rough and tumble 
tussle, till Rance cried out:— 
“Look out there! You'll be 
tippin’ over my butter!” 

But at last the rustle of the 
leaves over their heads died 
out in dreams. The boys fell 
asleep, deliciously tired and 
full of plans for the next day. 

Morning dawned, cool and 
bright, and Bert was stirring 
before sunrise. Rance was out 
in the boat with Milton before 
the pink had come upon the 
lake, while Lincoln was “skir- 
mishing” for some milk. 

How delicious that break- 
fast! Newly fried perch, new 
milk with bread and potatoes 
from home—but the freedom, 
the strange familiarity of it 
all! There in the dim, sweet 
woods, with the smoke curling 
up into the leafy masses above, 
the sunlight just dropping 
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upon the lake, the killdee, the robin, 
and the blue jay crying in the still, 
cool morning air. This was indeed 
the life. 

Breakfast eaten to the last scrap 
of fish, they made a rush for the lake 
and the boat. There it lay, moving 
a little on the light waves, a frail 
little yellow craft, without keel or 
rudder, but something to float in, 
anyhow. And there rippled the lake 
miles long, cool and sparkling. Boats 
were getting out into the mid-water 
like huge “skimmer-bugs,” carrying 
fishermen to their tasks. 

While the other boys fished for 
perch and bass for dinner, Lincoln 
studied the lake and shore. The 
beach where they had their boat- 
landing was made up of fine vari- 
colored boulders, many of them 
round as cannonballs. And then the 
sand! 

He waded out into the clear yellow 
waters and examined the bottom, 
which was yellow sand 
set in tiny waves beau- 
tifuliy regular, the min- 
iature reflexes of the 
water in motion. It made 
him think of the little 
wind waves in the snow, 
which he had often won- 
dered at in winter. 

The others came in, 
after awhile, with some 
bass and perch. The 
perch were beautifully 
marked in pearl and 
gray, to correspond with 
the sand bottom, though 
the boys didn’t know that. There 
were no large fish so near shore, and 
they lacked the courage to go out far, 
for the whitecaps glittered now and 
then in mid-water. 

They ate every “smidgin’ ” of the 
fish at dinner, and things looked des- 
perate. They went out into the deep 
water, all feeling a little timorous, 
as the little boat began to rock on the 
waves. 

Lincoln was fascinated with the 
water. It was so clear that he could 
see fish swimming far below. The 
boat seemed floating in the air. At 
times they passed above strange 
and beautiful forests of weeds and 
grasses, deep down there. 

Other boats came round them. 
Sail-boats passed, and the little 
steamer, the pride of the lake, passed 
over to the “island.” Yachts that 
seemed to the boys immense, went 
by, loaded with merrymakers. Ev- 
erything was as strange, as exciting, 
as if they were in a new world. 

Rance was much taken by the sail- 
boats, and when they went home to 
dinner he declared,— 

“I'm going to rig a sail on our 
boat, or die tryin.’ ” 

He spent the whole afternoon at 
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work while the other boys played 
ball and shot at a target. By night 
he was ready for a sail, though the 
others were skeptical of results. 

That second night the mosquitoes 
bit and a loud thunderstorm passed 
over. As they heard the roar of the 
falling rain on the tent, and the wet 
spatter in their faces, and heard the 
water drip-drip on their bread-box, 
Milton and Lincoln wished them- 
selves at home. 

But it grew cooler, and the mos- 
quitoes left, and they all slept like 
bear cubs, and woke fresh as larks 
in the morning. It was a little dis- 
couraging at first. Everything was 
wet, the bread was inclined to be 
mouldy and tasted of the box, but 
the fish were fresh and sweet—the 
birds were singing and the sky was 
bright and cool, with a fresh western 
wind blowing. 

Rance was eager to sail, and as 
soon as he had put away the break- 
fast, he shouldered his 
mast. 

“Come on, boys, now 
for the boat.” 

“I guess not,” said 
Milton. 

The boat was soon 
rigged with a little tri- 
angular sail, with an oar 
to steer by, lashed in 
with wires. Lincoln fin- 
nally had courage to get 
in, and with beating 
heart Rance pushed off. 

The sail filled, and the 
boat began to move. 

“Hurrah! Whoops!” Rance threw 
water on the sail; where he learned 
that was a mystery. The effect was 
felt at once. The cloth swelled, be- 
came impervious to the wind, ‘and 
the boat swept steadily forward. 

Lincoln was cautious. “That is all 
right. The question is, can we get 
back?” 

“You wait and see me tack.” 

“All right. Tack or nail, only let’s 
see you get back where we started 
from.” Lincoln was skeptical of sail- 
boats. He had heard about sailing 
“just where you wanted to go,” but 
he had his doubts about it. 

But the boat obeyed the rudder 
nicely, and came round slowly and 
started in smoothly and steadily. 
After this successful trip the boys 
did little else but sail, making longer 
voyages thereafter. 

“T’m going up to town with it after 
dinner,” Rance announced. But when 
he came out, after dinner, the sky 
was overcast and the breeze rising, 
blowing from the southwest, and Mil- 
ton refused to experiment. 

“T’d sooner walk than ride in your 
boat,” he explained. 

“All right; you pays your money— 
you takes your choice.” 


The boat drove out into the lake 
steadily and swiftly, making the 
water ripple at the stern delight- 
fully; but when they got past a low- 
lying island where the waves ran 
free, the boat began to heave and 
slide wildly, and Lincoln grew a 
little pale and set in the face, which 
made Rance smile. 

“This is something like it. I’m 
going to go out about half a mile, 
then strike straight for the town.” 

It was not long before he found 
the boat was getting unmanageable. 
The long oar crowded him nearly off 
the seat, as he tried to hold her 
straight out into mid-water.-She was 
flat-bottomed, and as she got into 
the region of whitecaps, she began 
to be blown bodily with the wind. 

Lincoln was excited, but not 
scared; he realized now that they 
were in great danger. Rance contin- 
ued to smile, but it was evident that 
he, too, was thinking new thoughts. 
He held the sail with his right hand, 
easing it off and holding it tight, 
by looping the rope on a peg set in 
the gunwhale. But it was impossible 
for Lincoln to help him: All depended 
upon him alone. 

“Turn — turn it!” shouted Lin- 
coln. “Don’t you see we can’t get 
back?” 

“I’m afraid of breakin’ my rud- 
der.” 

There lay the danger. The oar was 
merely lashed into a notch in the 
stern, with wire. The leverage was 
very great, but Rance brought the 
boat about and headed her for the 
town, nearly three miles away. 

They both thrilled with a sort of 
pleasure to feel the boat leap under 
them as she caught the full force of 
the wind in her sail. If they could 
hold her in that line, they were all 
right. She careened once till she 
dipped water. 

“Get on the edge!” commanded 
Rance, easing the sail off. Lincoln 
climbed upon the edge of the little 
pine shell, scarcely eighteen inches 
high, and the boat steadied. 

Both looked relieved. 

The water was getting a lead color, 
streaked with foam, and the hissing 
of the whitecaps had a curiously 
snaky sound, as they spit water into 
the boat. The rocking had opened a 
seam in the bottom, and Lincoln was 
forced to bail furiously. 

Rance, though a boy of unusual 
strength, clear-headed and resolute 
in time of danger, began to feel that 
he was master only for a time. 

“I don’t suppose this is much of a 
blow.” he yelled, “but I don’t see any 
of the other boats out.” 

Lincoln glanced around him; all 
the boats, even the two-masters, 
were in or putting in. Lightning be- 
gan to run down the clouds in the 
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west in zig-zag streams. The boat, 
from time to time, was swept side- 
wise out of its course, but Rance 
dared not ease the sail, for fear he 
could not steer her, and besides, he 
was afraid of the rapidly approach- 
ing squall. If she turned sideways 
toward the wind, she would fill in- 
stantly. 

He sat there, with the handle of 
the oar at his right hip, the rope in 
his hand, with one loop around the 
peg. Each time as the gust struck 
them, he was lifted from his seat by 
the crowding of the oar and the haul 
of the rope. His muscles swelled tense 
and rigid—the sweat poured from his 
face, but he laughed when Lincoln, 
with reckless drollery, began to shout 
a few nautical words. 

“Luff, you lubber—why don’t you 
luff?’ 

“Suppose you come help!” 

“IT guess not! I'm only passenger. 
Hard-a-port, there, you'll have us 
playin’ on the sand, yet. That’s right. 
All we got to do is to hard-a-port 
when the wind blows.” 

The farther they went, the higher 
the waves rolled, till the boat creaked 
and gaped under its strain, and the 
water began to come in fast. 

“Shut up, there, Link. Bail ’er 
out!” the pilot cried. The thunder 
broke over their heads, and far away 
to the left they could see the rain 
on the lake, and the water white with 
foam, but they were nearing the 
beach at the foot of the street. A 
crowd was watching them with mo- 
tionless intensity. 

Soon they were in the midst of a 
fleet of anchored boats—the rain began 
to fall. The blast struck the sail, tear- 
ing it loose, and filling the boat with 
water, but Rance held to his rudder, 
and darting among the boats a moment 
later, the little craft ran half her 
length upon the sand. 

As Rance leaped ashore, he staggered 
with weakness. Both took shelter in a 
nearby boat-house. The boatkeeper 
swore at them— 

“Don’t you know any more’n to go 
out in such a tub as that on a day like 
this? I expected every minute to see 
you go over. 

“We didn’t,” said Rance. “I guess 
we made preity good time.” 

“Time! you'd better say time! If 
you’d been five minutes later, you’d 
had time enough.” 

It was a foolhardy thing,—Rance 
could see it now, as he looked out on 
the mad water, and at the little flat, 
awkward boat on the sand. 

An hour later, as they walked up 
the wood, they met the boys half-way 
on the road, badly scared. 

“By golly! We thought you were 
goners,” said Milton. ‘““Why, we couldn’t 
see the boat, after you got out a little 
ways. Looked like you were both sittin’ 
in the water.” 

They found the camp badly demora- 

Turn to page |4 
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THE WORLD IN STAMPS 


By Ernest A. Kehr 





HE growing inter- 
est. in sports is 
clearly shown on post- 
age stamps from all 
parts of the world. 
What games do they 
play in other lands? 
What sport do they 
favor? Many European 
and Asiatic countries 
have only begun to 
participate in sports 
and recreational activ- 
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(discus throwing, 
wrestling, chariot-rac- 
ing, running), poetry 
and music. 

What could be more 
appropriate than to 
have the first modern 
“sports” postage stamp 
issued by Greece? 
To commemorate the 
modern revival of the 
Olympic Games in 
1896, Greece issued a 





ities in the big, popular 
way that we in the 
United States are ac- 
customed to. 
Countries like Russia and China, for 
example, have never had the oppor- 
tunity until recent years to play games. 
The people didn’t have much leisure, 
and the governments were a long time 
in appreciating the value of recreation 
for all the people, rich and poor alike. 
In all lands, of course, and from 
earliest times, boys and girls played 





in Europe, football always means soccer 


in an informal way. In China, shuttle- 
cock and kite-flying are old pastimes. 
But it is only in recent years that the 
government in China has made efforts 
to provide the people with facilities 
for recreation, and to teach children 
in schools how to play 
games. Today, basketball 


Russia is becoming sports conscious 


set of stamps on which 
were shown such 
sports as wrestling, 
discus-throwing and running—sports 
thousands of years old. 

As we look over the many countries 
that have issued sports postage stamps 
in recent years, we 
see represented 
games that are 
familiar to most 
Americans. Swim- 
ming, tennis, track 
and field sports, 
boating, wrestling, 
skating, fencing, 
equestrian sports, 
hiking, gymnas- 
tics, and football 
are universal 
sports. Football in 
Europe and Asia means the type of 
football which we call soccer. The 
“tackle football” our own colleges and 
high schools play is not to be found 
anywhere else. In England, Canada 
and Australia, rugby is the popular 
footbali game. It was from rugby that 
out American college game developed. 

In British Guiana (the only English 
colony on the South American con- 
tinent), the sport of shooting fish with 
a bow and arrow is very popular. The 
British Guiana stamps of 
1933 and 1937 show this. 





Shooting Fish 





and soccer are growing 
sports in China. Their 
growth is now slowed 
down by the war, but the 
Chinese have been intro- 
duced to these sports, and 
like other peoples, they 
will develop in their skill 
at “playing the game.” 

Did you know that 
baseball was a popular 
sport in Japan? Baseball, 
a pure American inven- 
tion, was popularized in 
Japan by the visits of our 
big-league players in 
years past. Babe Ruth 
made several visits with 
American teams. 

Two thousand years ago, in ancient 
Greece, athletics held an honored place 
in Greek life. Our modern Olympic 
Games are derived from the Olympic 
Games in which the early Greeks put 
forth their best efforts in athletics 





Our National Parks 


(See cut.) 

If you’ve read of Don 
Quixote’s adventures, 
you've probably laughed 
many times at the inci- 
dent of his tilting at a 
flock of sheep. Well, that 
old incident is brought to 
life on the Spanish stamp 
of 1905 which shows the 
heroic knight of fable and 
his innocent victims. 

The United States has 
seldom shown sports on 
postage stamps. A special 
2-cent stamp was issued 
in 1932 in honor of the 
Olympic Games held here 
during that year. 

In 1934 a set was issued showing 
scenes from our national parks. (See 
cut showing l-cent stamp of scene in 
Yosemite National Park.) Our system 
of national parks is the pride and joy 
of every American. 
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Our good neighbor to the South is up 
to her neck in oil trouble. 

Two months ago Mexico notified the 
British and American companies, own- 
ers of most of Mexico’s oil fields, that 
they must give up control of their 
properties to the Mexican government. 
(See April 2nd Junior Scholastic.) 

Mexico promised to pay for the 
properties. The United States and 
Mexico started conferences on how 
and when the payments were to 
be made. These conferences are 
still going on. 

Great Britain was not so will- 
ing to be patient with Mexico. 
Great Britain demanded that 
Mexico return the properties. 
Mexico refused. Then Great | 
Britain said that since Mexico | 
had not paid an earlier debt | 
(four months overdue), it was 
apparent that Mexico had no 
means of paying for the oil 
properties. 

Great Britain made _ these 
protests in the form of notes to 
the Mexican government. 

The notes seemed so strong 
and impudent to Mexican Pres- 
ident Cardenas and his aides, 
that they decided to break off 
diplomatic relations with Great 
Britain. This means that Mex- 
ico will withdraw her minister 
from Great Britain, and the 
British minister in Mexico will 
return to London. 

No one knows how long the 
British-Mexican diplomatic re- 
lations will remain broken. 
United States officials, eager to 
help Mexico solve her problems 
in a fair and just way, hope that 
the quarrel will soon be ended. 

Since British and American 
oil companies have been forced 
out, Mexico has found it diffi- 
cult to sell her oil. Mexico has 
no way of transporting it to 
foreign countries, since the 
British and American compa- 
nies withdrew their tankers. 

With her oil business so bad, Mexico 
is without enough money to pay gov- 
ernment expenses and Mexican oil- 
workers’ wages. The money situation 
is so serious that United States govern- 
ment officials, and others interested in 
keeping Mexico at peace, are worried 
over the possibility of a revolution in 
Mexico. They are afraid that money to 
finance the revolution might be pro- 
vided by some European country. If 
the revolution succeeded, the European 
country (or countries) would be in 
partial control of Mexico’s government. 

Many years ago (in 1861, while we 
were preoccupied with our own Civil 
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Mexico's Oil Troubles 
Are Getting Worse 


Breaks with Creat Britain 


War) France, Great Britain and Spain 
sent troops to Mexico to try to collect 
money Mexico owed them, Napoleon 
III, Emperor of France, went so far as 
to send a representative of his, Maxi- 
milian, to Mexico City to rule over 
Mexico as king. 

But the United States government 
at Washington was not so busy with its 
own war that it could not take the time 
to tell Napoleon III to remove his 
“Mexican king.” Maximilian was exe- 
cuted, and the European governments 
backed out of Mexico. 

Since 1823 our government has fol- 
lowed the Monroe Doctrine, a policy 


“DRIVE SAFELY” POSTERS 
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Devoe & Raynolds 
Mrs. Roosevelt standing beside three prize-winning 
posters of the “drive safely” poster contest spon- 
sored by the Devoe & Raynolds Company. Mrs. 
Roosevelt was one of the four judges. l'irst-prize 
poster (at top) was painted by Keith Shaw of New 
York City (prize $1,000); second-prize poster (cen- 
ter) by F. S. Brunner of Philadelphia (prize $250) ; 
third-prize poster (bottom) by G. E. Beverley of 
Cambridge, Mass. (prize $100). More than 3,000 
posters were entered in the “drive-safely” contest. 


adopted by President James Monroe. 
This Monroe Doctrine declares that no 
European or “old world” country may 
interfere in the government of any 
country of the “new world” (North, 
Central and South America). 

If a revolution should come in Mex- 
ico, our government would have to be 
watchful to see that no “old world” 
country was helping the rebels. 

Our government would not want 
Mexico to become like Spain today, 
where German and Italian troops are 
fighting on the side of General Fran- 
co’s Insurgents, and Russians on the 
side of the Spanish Loyalists. 








Brazil Revolution 
Nipped in the Bud 


President Getulio Vargas became 
dictator of Brazil last fall. At that time 
he announced a new constitution for 
Brazil, establishing a dictatorship with 
himself at the head of it. 

Two months ago police of Brazil dis- 
covered a plot to kill Vargas and over- 
throw the government. Leaders of the 
plot were Integralistas, members of a 
Brazilian fascist party. Police said the 
revolt against Vargas was backed by 
the German Nazis in Brazil. 

The Integralistas postponed their 
revolt after the police discovery, but 
they did not give it up. Two weeks ago 
Integralistas surrounded Guanabara 
Palace, where President Getulio Var- 
gas lives. He and his family were 
asleep. An alarm sounded. Outside 

the palace fighting could be 
heard. Vargas found that near- 
ly all the palace guards had 
, joined the rebellion. All but one 
7 telephone line had been cut. As 
arms the Vargas family had one 
submachine gun and several 
pistols. For four hours the Pres- 
ident, his family and a few ser- 
vants held the palace against 
the rebels. Finally help came 
from the government army. 

Integralistas also bombed the 
homes of several high army offi- 
cers and tried to seize the tele- 
graph, telephone and radio 
headquarters and the Treasury 
Building. Government forces 
beat the Integralistas after 
three hours of sharp fighting. 
Several persons were killed or 
wounded on both sides. 

When President Vargas first 
made himself dictator, Ameri- 
can officials in Washington 
were greatly worried. They 
were afraid that Vargas would 
establish a government very 
much like the fascist govern- 
ments of Hitler and Mussolini 
in Germany and Italy. They 
also suspected that Hitler was 
helping Vargas. Now Brazilian 
leaders say that the crushing of 
this latest revolt proves that 
the Brazilian government and 
President Vargas are not ac- 
cepting Germany’s help. 


Conquest of Ethiopia 
Recognized by League 


A small black-bearded man with a 
sad face made a dramatic plea for his 
country before the League of Nations 
Council last week. This man was Haile 
Selassie (pronounced Heye-Jee Suh- 
lass-ee), exiled Emperor of Ethiopia. 
Three years ago Italian troops invaded 
and conquered his country, which had 
been an independent kingdom for 
3,000 years. Haile Selassie escaped to 
England, and has since been trying to 
get the League of Nations to help re- 
store independence to Ethiopia. 

When Italy’s army invaded Ethiopia, 
the League of Nations (of which Ethi- 
opia was a member) made some effort 
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Key to above map of cyclists’ journey 
around the world (solid line shows route 
covered to date): 1—Bombay; 2—Angora: 
3 — Tehran; 4 — Istanbul; 5 — Vienna; 
6—Berlin; 7—London; 8—Paris; 9—Ma- 
drid; 10—Barcelona; 11—Rome; 12—Alex- 
andria; 13—Cairo; 14—Lake Victoria: 15— 
Mozambique; 16—Cape Town; 17—Buenos 
Aires; 18—Rio de Janeiro; 19—Panama; 
20—Jamaica; 21—Vera Cruz; 22—Mexico 
City; 23—Laredo; 24—New Orleans; 25— 
Washington; 26—New York; (broken line 
shows route to go) 27—Boston; 28—Que- 
bec; 29—Montreal; 30—Chicago; 31—San 
Francisco; 32— Hawaiian Islands; 33— 
Yokohama; 34—Singapore; then on to Aus- 
tralia and back home. 
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to stop Italy. But the effort was not 
strong enough. England and France 
did not want to make it strong, for fear 
of provoking Italy to war on them. 

Three years have passed, and now 
England and France are ready to “for- 
give and forget” in order to keep Mus- 
solini calm. The Ethiopian chapter is 
now closed. The League of Nations has 
just decided to recognize Ethiopia as 
part of the Italian Empire. 

In a desperate, last-minute attempt 
to prevent this, Haile Selassie left his 
sickbed to appear before the League 
and plead his cause. 

The former Emperor in his dark 
blue cloak was a forlorn figure as he 
stood in the magnificent League cham- 
ber. His voice faint from illness and 
discouragement, Selassie accused the 
League of deserting Ethiopia. “There 


are different ways of maintaining 
peace,’ Selassie declared. “There is 
the maintenance of peace through 


right and there is peace at any price.” 

Lord Halifax, British Foreign Sec- 
retary, presented the opposite opinion. 
He said that the League must “face 
facts.” He admitted that recognition 
did not serve the ideals on which the 
League was founded; but he insisted 
that in this “imperfect world” ,such 
ideals were “unpractical.” To main- 
tain European peace, he declared, it 
was necessary to settle the problem 
on.¢ and for atl by recognizing Italian 
control of Ethiopia. 

The League members heard these 
opposed views in complete silence. Af- 
ter the speakers were finished, they 
voted 14 to 10 in favor of recognition 
of the Ethiopian conquest, leaving the 
matter of actual recognition up to each 
individual country. 
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AROUND THE WORLD ON A BIKE 


Three young men of India arrived 
in New York last week, half way on 
their 75,¢00-mile bicycle journey over 
the five continents of the world. 

They started frorn their home in 
Bombay, India, in 1933, and have trav- 
eled 37,000 miles on their wheels. They 
don’t count the miles they must go by 
boat. 

The three cyclists charted on the 
above map for Junior Scholastic the 
route they have followed from Bom- 
bay to New York (solid line) and the 
route they propose to follow for the re- 
mainder of their trip (broken line). 

It’s a long, long trail. 

So far they have worn out five sets 
of tires on each bike. The bikes they 
started out with they no longer have. 
When they reached London, they sold 
their first bikes to a man who wanted 
them as souvenirs. They bought new 
ones, English made, with three-speed 
gears, and hand-brake besides coaster 
brake. The frames are especially heavy 
in order to stand the rough travel and 
carry baggage. 

The travelers’ names are Kaikee 
Kharas, Rustam Ghandi and Ruttan 








The cyclists in New York City. In the 
background looms Empire State Bldg. 
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Shroff. They are Parsees; that is, they 
are descendants of Persians who set- 
tled in India hundreds of years ago. 

They earn their way as they go 
along, by lecturing and writing arti- 
cles. They are all graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Bombay, and speak eleven 
languages. They hope to have com- 
pleted their trip in 1943—ten years 
from the time thev started out. 
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Dr. Eckener Wants Us 
to Sell Helium to Germany 


A little more than a year ago, on May 
6, 1937, the German dirigible Hinden- 
burg exploded and burned. The acci- 
dent happened as the big airship was 
preparing to moor at Lakehurst, N. J., 
after crossing the Atlantic. It was the 
year’s most sensational news story. 

Investigators could not find the exact 
cause of the disaster. But they did prove 
that the accident would never have 
happened if helium, instead of hydro- 
gen gas, had been used to fill the bag. 

Experts had advised the German 
government te use non-explosive 
helium instead of hydrogen. But until 
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Dr. Eckener, noted German dirigible 
builder, photographed on his arrival 
here, as reporters interviewed him. 


the Hindenburg disaster, Germans 
preferred to use hydrogen. They used 
it because of its greater lifting qualities, 
and also because they had no helium. 

The United States Government con- 
trols nearly all the world’s supply of 
helium. Helium is a colorless, odorless, 
non-inflammable gas. Next to hydro- 
gen, it is the lightest element. 

The name helium means sun. It was 
given this name because it was first 
observed in the rays of the sun 

For many years the preparation of 
helium for use in airships was a rare 
and costly process. Then helium was 
discovered in the natural gas of oil 
fields in Texas and Colorado. The 
helium can be separated from this gas 
without much difficulty. Other coun- 
tries have natural gas deposits and oii 
fields, but none of them yield helium 
to amount to very much. 

During the 1920’s, Congress passed a 
law forbidding the sale of helium to 
any foreign country. Later President 
Hoover offered to have this law 
amended if Germany wanted to buy 
helium. Germany declined, because 
hydrogen was cheaper and lighter. 

After the Hindenburg disaster last 
year, Congress amended the law to al- 
low the sale of helium to foreign coun- 
tries, if it would not be used for mili- 
tary purposes. The law says that each 
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sale of helium must have the consent 
of the Munitions Control Board. This 
board includes six members of the 
President’s Cabinet—the Secretaries 
of State, War, Navy, Treasury, Com- 
merce and Interior. Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes refuses to give his con- 
sent to sell helium to Germany. He 
says that the amount of helium Ger- 
many wants is so large that Germany 
could use it for military purposes. 

Dr. Hugo Eckener, famous German 
dirigible builder and commander, is 
in Washington to make a personal plea 
for a supply of helium. He insists that 
the helium would not be used for mili- 
tary purposes. He says Germany wants 
to continue developing dirigibles for 
trans-Atlantic service. 

If Secretary Ickes’ decision is final, 
Dr. Eckener believes it will mean the 
end of all dirigibles for commercial 
use. Secretary Ickes says that if Con- 
gress really wants Germany to have the 
helium, the law should be changed by 
striking out the restricting phrase “for 
military service.” 


REORGANIZATION BILL. Upon his 
return from a short cruise with Sena- 
tor La Follette last week, President 
Roosevelt said that he wanted the 
Reorganization Bill brought up again 
at this session of Congress. 


FRONT COVER. The two boys on the 
front cover are Sherrill (N. Y.) High 
School students, on the Oneida Commu- 
nity golf course. They are waiting for a 
twosome to tee off ahead of them. 


CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners in the Planters Peanut Con- 
test which closed April 23 have been 
announced as follows: 

First prize: ($25) Richard S. Tucker, 
Jr., Fitchburg, Mass.; Second prize: 
($15) Ted Goodwin, Jr., Chehalis, 
Washington; Third prize ($5) Joe Del- 
legrazio Chicago, Il. 

Fourth prizes: ($1.00 each): Frederic St. 
Aubyn, Springfield, Mo.; Richard Buchli, 
Alma, Kan.; Anne Munick, New Britain, 
Conn.; Walter D. Holloway, Columbiana, 
Ohio; Janice M. King, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Mary Alyce Smith, Dade City, Fla.; Miss 
Aiko Kamikawa, Seattle, Wash.; J. Foster 
Thompson, Ashtabula, Ohio; John Clayton, 
Corydon, Iowa; Elaine Mendelsohn, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Josephine Coshow, Spokane, 
Wash.; Robert Biberstein, Hartford, Conn.; 
Merwyn Forster, Richardton, N. D.; Rich- 
ard Pennington, Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Evelyn Wolf, Comstock, Mich. 

The 100 honorable mention prize win- 
ners will be notified by mail. 


MEET THE STAFF 


Since this is Junior Scholastic’s last 
issue of the school year, we think it’s 
a good idea to have you eet the edi- 
torial staff: 

Maurice R. Robinson, publisher and 
editor. 

Jack K. Lippert, managing editor. 

Emily Kramer, news. 

Helen M. Burgess, books. 

Margaret Hauser, movies. 

Joan Coyne, features. 

William Whalen, art and layout. 





CAMPING TRIP 


Continued from page I! 


lized. The other boys had been too wor- 
ried to put things snug before the 
squall, and their blankets were wet, 
and the tent blown out of plumb. But 
they set to work clearing things up. 
The rain passed away and the sun 
came out again, and when they sat 
down to their supper, the storm was 
far away. 

It was glorious business to these 
prairie boys. Released from work in the 
hot corn-fields, they were in camp on 
the lovely lake, with nothing to do 
but swim or doze when they pleased. 
To Lincoln it was so fine it almost 
made him sad. When he should have 
enjoyed every moment he was saying 
to himself, “Day after tomorrow we 
must start for home,’—and the happy 
days passed so swiftly. 


They went down and brought the 
boat home, and as the weather con- 
tinued fine, they were able to sail about 
near the camp with comfort, and trail 
a line, and watch the fish swimming 
deep down in the clear, crystal water. 
Occasionally Milton said:— 

“By golly! I wish I had one Qo’ 
mother’s biscuits this morning,” or 
some such remark. Some one usually 
shied a potato at him and shut him up. 
Such remarks were heretical. 

They explored the woods south of 
the lake, a wild jungle, which it was 
easy to imagine unexplored. Some 


years before a set of horse thieves had 
lived there, and their grass-grown 
paths were of thrilling interest to the 
boys. They never quite dared to fol- 
low them to the house where the 
shooting of the leader had taken place. 

Altogether it was a wonderful week, 
and when they loaded up their boat 
and piled their plunder in behind, it 
was with sad hearts, although it must 
be said the question of “grub” was giv- 
ing Bert a good deal of trouble. At 
meal-time they thought of home—with 
their stomachs fairly filled they were 
pleased with the wilderness. 

The journey homeward occupied 
parts of two days. It was late Saturday 
night when they drew up in Mr. Jen- 
ning’s yard, and to show that they were 
thoroughly hardened campers they 
slept in the wagon another night—at 
least three of them did. Milton shame- 
lessly sneaked away to his bed, and 
they did not miss him until morning. 

They upbraided him in severe terms, 
but he only laughed. When Mr. Jen- 
nings invited them all to breakfast, 
nobody refusd. 

“Land o’ Goshen,” said Mrs. Jen- 
ings, “you eat as if you were starved. 
What did you live on?” 

“Fish,” replied Bert. 

“Sour bread,” said treacherous Mil- 
ton. 

“Well, no wonder you look gaunt as 
weasels.” 

“Oh, but it was fun, wasn’t it boys?” 
cried Lincoln. 

“You bet it was. Let’s go again next 
year.” 
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NEW MOVIE 


Crime School (A Warner Bros. pro- 


duction. Directed by Lewis Seiler.) 
The “Dead End” kids are the whole 
show in this picture. They were a 


pretty tough lot of boys in Dead End. 
In Crime School they are even tougher! 

They live in the slums of a big city. 
Their favorite outdoor sport is steal- 
ing on the streets. They swipe auto- 
mobile tires, radiator caps and any- 
thing they can get away with. They 
take their stuff to a racketeer who 
buys and re-sells stolen goods. When 
this man refuses to pay the price they 
ask for a stolen bicycle, Spike whacks 
the man over the head with an iron 
pipe. Badly injured, he is nevertheless 
able to tell the police of the attack and 
the boys who did it The police round 
up the buys, but none of them will 
“squeal.” So they are all sent to reform 
school. The superintendent of the in- 
stitution is a hard-hearted man named 


"Squirt" brags about being a tough 
guy when he is placed under guard. 


Morgan. He believes in beating the 
meanness out of the boys. Frankie, the 
leader of the little gang, gicks a fight 
and Morgan not only whips him un- 
mercifully, but leaves him in a cell 
with his back slashed and bleeding 
The next day Mark Braden, the new 
Commissioner of Corrections, visits 
the school. He soon discovers that the 
boys are mistreated and he also sus- 
pects Morgan of pocketing some of the 
school funds. Braden fires Morgan and 
takes over the job of superintendent. 
Braden treats the boys kindly, but 
they give him plenty of trouble. He 
puts them to work painting their sleep- 
ing quarters. They deliberately make a 
mess of the room and themselves. 
They are sent to the boiler room to 
shovel coal. They loaf on the job until 
the engineer tells them “no work, no 
eat.” Then they run the pressure up 
so high that the boilers burst. Braden 
risks his life to save one of the boys 
who is trapped in the basement. 
Cooper, head keeper of the institu- 
tion, is in cahoots with Morgan. He 
works against Braden, hoping that 
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Braden’s newfangled methods won’t 
work, and Morgan will be reinstated. 
Behind Braden’s back, Cooper helps 
the boys to escape. Then he calls Mor- 
gan to give the story to the newspapers. 
But, before Morgan and the reporters 
arrive, Braden has found the boys and 
persuaded them to come back. 

After this the boys reform. They co- 
operate with Braden, and soon are 
allowed te leave the reform school. 

The film is a melodrama. As such it 
is an exaggerated picture of reform 
schools, rather than a true picture. 
Parts of the plot are preposterous, such 
as the “boiler-bursting” episode, and 
Braden’s quick work in getting the boys 
back to the school before the reporters 
arrive. Besides, the sudden reforma- 
tion of the boys makes the ending hard- 
to-believe. But the picture does show 
that hard-boiled methods won’t make 
good citizens of delinquent youths. 
They need understanding and guid- 
ance, rather than whippings and im- 
prisonment 


EpiTor’s noteE—When Junior Scholastic 
published its review of the film Dead End, 
there was some objection on the ground 
that boys and girls would be impressed 
only by the toughness and criminal ten- 
dencies of the gang of boys. Junior Scho- 
lastic’s review strongly pointed out the 
real value of Dead End—as a film showing 
that slums breed crime. The new film, 
Crime School, for all its faults, is valuable 
because it makes us realize that many re- 
form schools and prisons are not using the 
right methods to help prisoners become 
useful citizens. 











SEE WHO’S ON TOP 
OF THE WORLD! 





A Junior Scholastic Young 
Man & Young Woman 


They have been kept well informed 
an national and world events; and 
have been well entertained by the 
superb pictures, the good stories and 
poetry, the honest movie reviews, 
the sports and hobbies articles. 

e Starting with first issue in Sep- 
tember, Junior Scholastic will have 
even more good things for you: 
more pages to spread ikem on, Ask 
your teacher now to piace her “no 
risk” order for junior Scholastic. 
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LESSONS IN DIVING: NO. 10 


Here is the tenth and final dive in the series of ten formal dives which 
have appeared in Junior Scholastic during the school year of 1937-38. 





FRONT JACK-KNIFE 
WITH 1/, TWIST 


There are five main groups 
of dives, and here, in this 
concluding article of our 
series of ten on diving, we 
show an example of the fifth 
group—the twist dives 

The four other main 
groups, examples of which 
have been shown in this se- 
ries, are: (1) forward dives, 
(2) backward dives, (3) 
gainer dives, (4) cut-away 
dives, and (5) twist dives. 
Somersaults are among all 
groups. 

The Front Jack-Knife 
with One-half Twist shown 
here is not the most difficult 
of the twist group, but it re- 
quires an expert diver to 
do it in good form. The diffi- 
cult part is to come out of 
the jack-knife in good time 
so that the one-half twist 
can be made before the 
hands strike the water. Still 
more difficult twist dives 
are those which require a 
full twist and a twist after 
completing a somersault. 


For the Front Jack-Knife with One-half 
Twist shown here, the diver should try to 


get as much height as possible without go- 








bre > xherg 


ing out too far. At the highest point the 
body is bent into the jack-knife position, 
with fingers touching the shins. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Tracking Down Clues In Europe 


— THE above map of Europe are 
25 numbers, from 1 to 25, inclu- 
sive. Read each of the following clues, 
and see if you can place the proper 
number opposite each clue on the 
blank line in front of the clue. 

The clues are all based on informa- 
tion that has appeared in Junior Scho- 
lastic during the school year. See how 
many you can detect! 

For instance, the number which 
should be placed opposite the third 
clue is No. 12. The clue is given ag 
“Paris is the capital of this country.’ 
No. 12 identifies France on the map. 

It’s an exciting way to review geog- 
raphy, social studies and headline 
news—all in one _ pencil-and - brain 
whirl. Go to it! 
~-4 poet became this country’s first 

president recently. 

—A country which recently signed agree- 
ments with France, Italy and Ireland. 
—Paris is the capital of this country. 
—The capital of Loyalist Spain. 
—(Ceneral Franco controls this territory. 
—The country whose neutrality Ger- 


many violated in order to invade 
France in the World War. 

—Dikes protect this little country from 
the sea. Recently its people celebrated 
the birth of a princess. 

—Capital of the country symbolized by 
the swastika. 

—Here is where the Sudeten Germans 
live in Czechoslovakia. 

—This long, narrow country is afraid of 
being squeezed between the jaws of 
her German neighbor. 


—The League of Nations meets here this 
month. A pack of Saint Bernard dogs 
was recently exiled from this country. 

—Here is the Brenner Pass, gateway be- 
tween two powerful countries. 

—A country which recently became part 
of Germany. 

—Mussolini rules this land. 

—Great Britain calls this sea the “life- 
line” to her colonies. 

—A country that was part of the Haps- 























burg Empire before the World War. 

—A country which never existed before 
the World War. 

—A royal wedding was held here recent- 
ly, and gifts were received from all 
the important rulers of Europe. 

—Land of the !liad and the Odyssey. 

—A river made famous by a Strauss waltz. 

—This country’s king decided to be a 
dictator himself. 

—The famous pianist, Paderewski, used 
to be president of this country. 

——A country recently threatened by in- 
vasion of Polish troops. 

—A free city established by the League 
of Nations which has come under the 
influence of Germany. 

—A country whose territory stretches all 
the way East to the Pacific Oceun. 














WORDS ALIKE 


So popular was our “word match- 
ing” game in the May 14th issue that 
we are presenting another one this 
week, using words that have some re- 
lation to the theme of the issue. There 
are 20 words to be matched in 10 pairs. 
Start with No. 1 (play) in the first col- 
umn. When you have found the word 
in the second column which resembles 
play in meaning, write the figure 1 op- 
posite the word in the little square 
provided on the right side of the frame 









































/ play hilarity 
2 movies courace 

3 sportsmanship recreation 
4 hobby pleasure 

5 laughter avocation 
o daring bodily 

7 endurance co-operation 
§ . constructive cinema 

y enjoyment stamina 
/0 physical useful 














LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS _ 
DIAGONAL steps down this way— 
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WORDS TO THE WISE are—Hand, 
Acorns, Pot, Pride, Ill, None, Early. 

titch, Stone. Their initials spell HAP- 
PINESS. 

The SCRAMBLEGRAMS are—BU- 
BONIC and MICROSCOPE. 

MESSENGERS OF HEALTH sat on 
the fence this way— 




















